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lieved that people had such experiences. He states that this
experience has been reported by people belonging to various
denominations. He then proceeds to eliminate that which is
accidental and offers a working hypothesis which would cover
the general case. That is the classical scientific procedure to ex-
plain phenomena which seem to be established on good au-
thority.
Paracelsus accepted the reports uncritically, but he felt the
urge to explain them. He never was short of hypotheses. He was
particularly fond of introducing material links where older
theories accepted action at a distance or spiritualistic explana-
tions. Thus, hypnosis and telepathy were "just magic" to his
predecessors. Paracelsus suggested that a "magnetic fluid," re-
sembling the "ether" of our Newtonian fathers, transmits the
suggestive influences through the variation of its quantity and
quality. The wording makes one think of waves.
So far so good. But why, it may be asked, did Paracelsus not
reject the evestra, astral body, divination, and magic, alto-
gether? If he was that close to the scientific approach, why did
he not question all the alleged experiences of spiritism and
occultism? That would have made him a modern man. He
would have questioned what then appeared obvious to all; as
though, today, someone were to deny that technological progress
might make possible accurate weather forecasts. It is always
easier to formulate a new theory than to deny "common"
knowledge.
"There are more things in heaven and earth
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy."
Medieval magic had little in common with the doings of our
various latter-day occultists. Rather, it anticipated modern tech-
nology. Experiments with the hidden forces of nature were
designed to bring forth the science we know. Paracelsus and